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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 772.) 


“On returning to the other apartment, my 
hat was given me, and excuses were made for 
having taken it away, stating that, as this is 
done when our Friends appear before the King 

_of England, they thought they could not do 
otherwise on the present occasion. They also 
said ; ‘The Pope must have been much pleased 
with your visit, for we have never known him 
to give one-half so much time to anybody in a 

_ private audience, nor conversing with them as 
he has done with you.” My soul magnifies the 
Lord, my strength and my help. The work is 
His, and the glory also! May He bless the 
work of his own hands! 

“ The priest who was with me before the Pope, 
was very tender, and has now taken leave of me 
in great affection. Consalvi met me as I came 
down from the Pope’s apartment. He renewed 
the expression of his desire to serve me when- 
ever he can; and in Christian love, we took a 
solemn farewell of one another. 

“ T came to my inn to prepare for my journey ; 
it was a considerable time after the hour at 
which the Courrier usually sets off; but when 
I came to the post-house, | met one of the at- 
tendants of the Cardinal, who told me that the 
Courrier had orders to wait for me; that there- 
fore, I need not hurry myself. I was, however, 
ready to go.” 

So Stephen Grellet concludes the account of 
his visit to Rome. By the grace of God he was 
what he was. He had been enabled to accom- 
plish all that he believed to be required of him. 
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Without any direct attack upon the system and 
the exhibitions of Popery, and ready as he had 
been to appreciate and cherish the good in all, 
his repeated visits at the Quirinal and other 
public places had, nevertheless, attracted the 
jealous attention of the less liberal Cardinals 
and inferior officials. A much longer tarriance 
near the Vatican might have called forth the 
spirit of opposition if not of persecution, and 
been the means of interrupting his progress. 
As it was,—the singleness and purity of his 
purpose, the disinterested anveeloeal and the 
Christian integrity in the discharge of appre- 
hended duty, which had marked his course, and 
his faithfulness and zeal in simply pleading the 
cause of Christ, had made a deep impression 
upon many. The practical illustration of the 
spirituality and freedom of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion and the simple character and polity of un- 
adulterated Christianity, which his example and 
‘his teaching had held forth, could not be lost ; 
—beautifully reflected, as it had been, upon the 
dark cloud which scarcely concealed the 
“ mystery of iniquity” with which he was sur- 
rounded, it could not escape the observation 
of the more serious and considerate. The poor- 
est of the poor, and the wretched criminal in 
his miserable cell, had felt its force ; princes 
and nobles, priests, and ecclesiastical dignitaries 
of the highest order, had recognized itsinfluence. 
He had “done what he could,’ and with a 
thankful heart, he was now permitted peacefully 
to retire to other scenes of labor. 

“ Brives, 3d mo., 3d. [am greatly comforted 
in my beloved aged mother, now above eighty 
years old. Her mind is clear, and she is green 
in the Divine life. The Lord Jesus is truly pre- 
cious to her. I have had some tendering seasons 
with her, and my other near relatives. Some 
of them now see beyond the priests, and their 
prescribed forms and ceremonies in religion. 

“6th. I hadsome satisfactory meetings with 
the persons [ visited when here before, and 
especially with the dear nuns. Some changes 
have taken place among them by death, or re- 
moval to other places, but those who have come 
in their stead appear to be clad with the same 
spirit; others, whom I had been with in pre- 
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ceding years, retain their religious sensibility. 
This evening I had a solemn parting opportu- 
nity with my relatives and others. The Lord 
was very near, giving us to feel that through 
the fellowship of his Divine Spirit, there are 
ties far stronger than those of consanguinity. 

“ Limoges, 8th. I arrived here yesterday 
morning. My parting with my beloved mother 
was truly solemn. It may probably be a final 
separation here on earth. On bended knees, my 
soul was very reverently prostrated before the 
Lord, and I was engaged in putting up my sup- 
plications unto him for her, when, bathed with 
tears, she also kneeled down by me. My soul’s 
request was that the Lord, by his Divine grace 
and good Spirit, would keep, sustain, and comfort 
her in her old age, guide her by his. counsel, 
during her few remaining days, and finally re- 
ceive her unto himself in his mansion of blessed- 
ness. 

“ Paris, 14th. 
a heavy heart. 

“16th. Ihave been with the Duke de Rich- 
elieu, Prime Minister of the King, who was 
some years Governor in the Crimea. He feit 
much interest in the account I gave him of my 
visit to the Menonists, the Spiritual Christians, 
and the German colonists. He appears borne 
down under the weight of the spirit of faction 
that prevails in this nation, and would greatly 
prize,a retreat among those pious persons in the 
South of Russia. I endeavored to strengthen 
his hands to walk closely and faithfully under 
the guidance of the Lord’s Spirit, whereby he 
would be enabled to repress the evil, and 
strengthen those in whom there is some good. 
I was also with the General Pozzo di Borgo, 
Ambassador from Russia to France, for whom I 
had letters, and through whom | have sent some 
that I have written to the Emperor Alexander, 

and to the Prince Galitzin; also to my beloved | 
friend, Daniel Wheeler ; 1] feel my mind often | 
drawn towards the dear Emperor, pouring forth | 

fervent prayers for him, that by the grace of 
our Lord he may be preserved i in obedience to , 

the Divine will as manifested to him. A visit | 
to a niece of mine, who is placed for her educa- | 

tion at an Institute founded of late years by the | 

Princess of Condé, has brought me with several | 

of those who have the management of it. It is | 
well conducted ; love appears very generally to, 

prevail within a walls ; every evening before 

retiring to bed, the girls kiss the hand of the’ 

Princess, and the punishment they feel the most 

severe, when they have deserved any, is to be' 
denied this. 

“England. Dover, 23d. After a passage | 


I entered this great city with 
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be again with my friends in religious fellowship 
with me. 

“Though it was late, and I felt the effects 
of the sea-sickness, yet my soul was so bowed 
before the Lord, who has, in such a gracious 
manner, led me about, and instructed and pre- 
served, me, that 1 was constrained, on bended 
knees, to offer up to Him the tribute of thanks- 
giving and praise.” 

After an absence of a little more than a year 
and a half, Stephen Grellet found himself once 
more among his Knglish Friends. Before leav- 
ing the place of his landing on British ground, 
he continues his memoranda.— 

“ Dover, 23d. This day I have been refreshed 
in my spirit, by mingling with several dear 
friends, and in visiting a school for poor 
children. 

“ London, 24th. I left Dover last evening and 
arrived early in this great city. I came first 
to my long beloved and valuable friends, Thomas 
and Rebecca Christy. I found them in the 
midst of many engagements ; several buildings 
close to their house and store were consumed by 
fire last night. They very narrowly escaped 
being heavy sufferers themselves. Many friends 
soon came in to see me. It was very instruc- | 
tive to notice that though much noise and con- 
fusion prevailed in the : street, where the gouds 
of the poor sufferers by the fire were heaped up 
together, and a great crowd of people was col- 
lected, yet our little company in the house was 
gathered in great quietness. A solemn silence 
was proclaimed by the Lord. My beloved 
friend, William Allen was with us, clothed with 
that meekness of spirit and peacefulness, which 
bespeak that he has returned home from his 
long journey with me, with sheaves in his arms. 
We hadasolemn meeting together. Our spirits 
were contrited under the living sense of the love 
| and werey of God through Jesus Christ our 
| blessed Redeemer, to whom be everlasting glory 
‘and praise. Soon after this I went to the house 
of dear Allen. His only child and beloved 
' daughter reaps richly her reward, for having so 
freely offered up to the Lord’s service her dear 
father. How precious is the unity and fellow- 
ship that I am favored to partake of with these 
beloved friends ! 

4th mo. 7th. ‘‘ Having felt my mind drawn in 
_ Gospel love to attend the ensuing Yearly Meet- 
ing in Ireland, and to have meetings at some 
places on my way there, accompanied by Luke 
Howard and Robert Forster, [ came to Bristol, 
where I continued a week. 

“T met in Bristol with my beloved friend, 
William Forster, who had come there to embark 


of eleven hours across the British Channel, I for the United States, on a religious visit. The 
arrived here last evening; the weather was’ ' prospect of such a voyage was trying indeed, 
rough, and the sea-sickness heavy upon me; under his bodily sufferings ; a cow had run upon 
but [ felt much refreshed everyway by coming him and wounded him severely with her horns, 
once more to my kind and valuable friends, 7 | on his knee, so that he cannot stand. He hopes 
Thomas and Elizabeth Beck. How pleasant to; to recover during the passage. I ‘felt very 
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ing from one another under such circumstances. 
They both were greatly supported, leaning on 
the Lord’s arm, resigned to his Divine will, to 
be separated for the service of the Gospel. 

“We came to Dublin a week before the 
Yearly Meeting, during which we had meetings 
in the prisons, and in some poorhouses, and 
visited also some of the sick and afflicted. The 
Yearly Meeting was a time of deep exercise to 
us. There is yet much cause for this, for the 
deadly wounds inflicted by the cruel adversary 
are not fully healed; nevertheless, there is 
great occasion also for gratitude to the Author 
of all our mercies. The prospect among the 
dear young people is much brighter. Many of 
them, who were before estranged from the 
Truth, evince now that they are under the bap- 
tizing power of it, and that the yoke of Christ 
is upon them.” 

Returning to England, he attended the Yearly 
Meetingin London. On the eve of retiring from 


the field of his European labors, it was a time of 


peculiar interest, both to himself and his friends, 
and in reference to it, he makes the following 
record.— 

“ Having pow in prospect soon to be liber- 
ated from the extensive field of Gospel labors 
in these European nations, in which I have 
been diligently engaged for nearly two years, I 
spread before my friends of the Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders, my prospect of soon re- 
turning to America; they gave me their testi- 
monials of Christian unity with my various 
labors and deep exercises whilst among them, 
and on the European continent. Our parting 
from one another at the close of the Yearly 
Meeting, was under strong and warm feelings 
of Christian love and fellowship. There are 
many there whom [I love and venerate as fathers 
and mothers in the Church of Christ ; others 
are very dear to me as brethren and sisters in 
the Lord ; and for the dear youth and precious 
lambs of His fold, I feel as if my very life was 
bound up in theirs. With dear Allen, the 
separation has been in the fulness of the love of 
the Gospel.” 

He now went down, on a farewell visit to his 
friends in the North of England, on his way to 
Liverpool, where he embarked in the James 
Monroe, Captain Rogers. Though sometimes be- 
calmed—surrounded by thick fogs—and exposed 
to “heavy squalls and stormy winds”—his 
homeward voyage did notoccupy much more than 
five weeks. He landed safely at New York on 
the Seventh of Eighth Month, 1820. 

“New York, 8th of 8th month, 1820. I 
landed here last evening, and met my beloved 
wife and daughter, who came two days since 
from Burlington, to await my arrival ; and they 
did not wait long. Our hearts overflowed with 
gratitude at our being permitted to meet again, 
after an absence of two years and two months, 


tenderly for him and his beloved wife, at part- 


{thousand miles. 
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during which I have travelled about twenty-two 
Silent and reverent prostra- 
tion of soul before the Lord was our only lan- 
guage to one another, for some time; then, on. 
bended knees, and with a bowed spirit, thanks- 
giving, adoration, and praise were offered to the 
Lord. 

“ My joy at our meeting is attended with some 
alloy, on my receiving the mournful account of 
the decease of that dignified servant of the Lord, : 
and father in the church, George Dillwyn. I 
had anticipitated for a length of time, that I 
might be permitted to remove from this city to 
Burlington, and out of the bustle of this com- 
mercial place to spend the remainder of my days 
in a quiet retreat, and long to enjoy there the 
company of dear friends, and the spiritual fel- 
lowship of this devoted servant of the Lord; 
but he is gathered to a better state ; his spirit 
has joined the purified ones. He followed me 
closely in spirit, here at home and also abroad, 
during my long and distant journeys; very 
often did he partake of my sufferings and of 
my joys; may I now follow him to heaven 
above, by keeping, as he did, very close to 
the Lord, and the motions of the Divine 
Spirit.” 

In the 4th month, 1821 he attended the 
Yearly Meetiog in Philadelphia, and returned 
home in time to be at his own in New York, in 
the Fifth month. After that, accompanied by 
his wife, he went to the Yearly Meeting for 
New England, and visited many of the meetings 
belonging to it. 

He was now permitted to remain at home for 
awhile. The ensuing winter and spring were 
mostly spent in the bosom of his own family. 
The “ care of the cliurches,” nevertheless, still 
rested heavily upon him, and soon after the con- 
clusion of his own Yearly Meetiffg, in the Fifth 
month of 1822, he again entered upon an ex- 
tensive religious visit to Friends and others, in 
some parts of the United States, and Canada. 
(To be continued.) 
















































































































































































For Friends’ Review. 
PROPER APPLICATION OF SCRIPTURE. 











There are some passages of Scripture, which 
involve principles or doctrines of great import- 
ance, and which some have heard misapplied, and 
have, without thinking, been led to connect 
with a false meaning. One of these passages is 
the following:— And I say also unto thee 
that thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” Matt. xvi. 18. The Roman 
Catholics understand the word “ Rock” to mean 
Peter; some Friends have interpreted it to 
refer to the revelation whieh was made to Peter, 
mentioned in the previous verse, and in a more 
general way, to all immediate revelation of the 
Holy Spirit ; and others again have argued that 
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the church is built upon the assurance thus 
granted to all true believers, that nothing shall 
be permitted to prevail against them. 1 think 
it will be obvious to every one who reads the 
following passages carefully and impartially, and 
in a connected sense, that neither of the preced- 
ing is the correct interpretation :— 

“Behold I lay in Zion for a foundation a 
stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone, a 
sure foundation.” Isa. xxviii. 16. 


POOLS AND FOUNTAINS OF JERUSALEM. 


Among the public works of Solomon, which 
‘he himself enumerates in the second chapter of 
| Ecclesiastes, are “ pools of water,’’ which were 
‘constructed not so much to gratify royal ambi- 

tion and adorn an already glorious reign, as to 
‘provide for a real necessity, and confer on his 
‘subjects a genuine benefaction. Jerusalem lies 
in a limestone region, throughout which foun- 


“ For they drank of that Spiritual Rock that! tains and wells are comparatively rare. In the 
followed them, and that Rock was Christ.” | city itself, and also in its immediate vicinity, 


1 Cor. x. 4. 

“ Built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone.” Eph. ii. 20. 


but little if any living water is found, and hence 
the importance of artificial water-works to supply 


| the wants of the temple service, and of the vast 


population which thronged the ancient town. 


“The stone which the builders rejected, the | Solomon’s example was followed by his succes- 
same is become the head of the corner.” Matt. | sors, who either completed works which had been 


xxi. 42, and Ps. exvili. 22. 

“For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid,which is Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. iii. 11. 

“ Upon this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Matt. xvi. 18. 

Another passage often misapplied is contain- 
ed in the 28th verse of the first chapter of 
Colossians, “ Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 
Jertain popular preachers who denied the great 
doctrine of the atonement, altered this expres- 
. sion to “ Christ within the hope of glory,” ap- 
parently intending to lessen the reference to our 
Saviour, and to make it apply exclusively to the 
‘‘inward monitor,” as the only hope. I have 
heard -some sound orthodox ministers among 
Friends, thus misquote and misapply the passage. 
It has been a favorite course with the popular 
preachers alluded to, to divide Christ, reject his 
outward appearance and propitiation, and calling 
what they sometimes term an enlightened reason, 
‘“‘ Christ withis,” deny all that he has done for 
us without us, and as a necessary consequence, 
in practice, deny him altogether. There 
is no doubt that if the apostle had been asked 
who or what is our hope of everlasting glory, 
he would have used the words which he did in 
the first verse of the first epistle to Timothy, 
“The Lord Jesus Christ is our hope,” or, as 
Peter did at Jerusalem, ‘‘ Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other; for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.” 

The great doctrines of Christianity are plain 
and simple: Christ in all his offices is the 
foundation and hope of all true believers ; and 
it is to be earnestly desired that no attempts may 
be made to obscure or mystify this great and 
simple doctrine, by placing constructions on 
passages they were never intended to bear. 


73. 


——-— +e 


Excess in apparel is a costly folly. The ver 
trimming of the vain world would clothe all the 
naked ones.—Penn. 
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previously projected, or originated new ones 
as occasion demanded. But the chief interest 
to the traveller, which clusters around the pools 
and fountains of Jerusalem, is in the fact that 
they are the memorials of great historic events 
and the enduring attestation of Divine truth. 
The pool of Hezekiah is within the city walls 
and surrounded by a group of buildings. It is 
250 feet long by 150 wide. The bottom is the 
natural rock, levelled and covered with cement. 
Its depth is not great, and though originally 
designed to supply the citizens with drinking 
water, yet at present it is used by the Moslems 
for bathing. By a secret conduit it was supplied 
from the upper pool of Gihon, and was intended 
by Hezekiah to meet an emergency during a 
state of siege. Though less in dimensions than 
when first constructed, it nevertheless bears the 
marks of high antiquity. It is mentioned in 2d 
Kings and 2d Chronicles, where we are told 
that the “king made a pool and a conduit to 
bring water into the city, and also that he stop- 
ped the upper watercourse of Gihon, and 
brought it straight down to the west side of the 
city of David,” and the present reservoir entire- 
ly corresponds with the inspired account. On 
the west side of the town are the upper and 
lower pools of Gihon in the valley of the same 
name. The upper pool is near the head of the val- 
ley, and measures 20 feet in depth 200 in width, 
and 300 in length. Itis well formed of dressed 
stones, and in the south-west corner there is a 
flight of steps leading down to the botton of the 
reservoir. It was this pool that God referred to 
when he commanded Isaiah to go forth and 
meet Ahaz at the end of the conduit of the 
upper pool in the highway of the Fuller’s 
Field ; and it was here that Rabshakeh stood 
when he delivered the haughty message of his 
royal master to the ministers of Hezekiah. 
Seventy-five yards to the south is the lower 

ool, the dimensions of which are 600 feet long 
by 250 wide and 20 deep. It is formed on 
three sides by embankments, and on the south 
end by a thick wall, on the top of which is an old 
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but pretty fountain, and also a road running 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem and Hebron. 
These pools were fed from the celebrated re- 
servoirs of Solomon, at Etham, a distance of 
eight miles from the city, by means of an aque- 


duct, the remains of which are stillseen. The 
Lower Pool is now dry, and in one corner of it 
is an oriental threshing floor consisting of a 
large flat limestone rock, on which the peasants 
thresh out their grain at liberty, as Ornan, the 
Jebusite, did on Mount Moriah. 

A short distance below this pool the Valley 
of Hinnom begins. Its course is tortuous, its 
hillsides red and craggy, and its general aspect 
quite in keeping with its idolatrous history. 
Here stood the statue of Moloch, and here were 
performed those inhuman rites under the guise 
of worship that alike offended God and dis- 
honored man. At the junction of this valley 
with the Kedron is the fountain of En Rogel, 
so famous in Jewish annals as the rendezvous 
of rebels. [t is a rude well 125 feet deep, 
walled up with hewn stones terminating in an 
arch above, apparently of great antiquity. The 
water is pure and sweet. Its history is involved 
in much obscurity, and its name has been 
changed several times. It has been called the 
“Well of Job,” the “ Well of Nehemiah,” and 
En Rogel, from different traditions. It is the 
most ancient and historically interesting well 
about Jerusalem. It formed the boundary line 
between Judah and Benjamin ; it was here that 
Ahimaaz and Jonathan secreted themselves, 
waitiog for instructions from Hushai for David 
when he fled from the rebellion of Absalom ; 
here Adonijah assembled his friends to a feast 
when he aspired to be king in his father’s 
stead as the rival of his brother Solomon to the 
throne ; and it was because Joab was found here 
among Adonijah’s friends that that valiant sol- 
dier forfeited his life. Here is the stone 
* Zobeleth,” where were slain the sheep and 
oxen and fat cattle for the festive occasion. And 
it is an ancient tradition that Nehemiah found 
the sacred fire of the temple at En Rogel, where 
it had been concealed during the long Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

The vicinity around this fountain is the most 
charming spot in the envirous of the Holy City. 
In ancient times it was called the “ King’s 
dale,” or royal gardens.. The terraced sides of 
Zion rise up on the west ; the rocky acclivities 
of the Hill of Offense, where Solomon reared his 
idol temple to Moloch, tower up in awful 
grandeur on the east. Between these hills are 
flats one hundred yards broad, rich in figs and 
olives, and vegetables of every kind. It is 
watered by streams from the fountains above, 
and is redolent with the fragrance of the loveli- 
est flowers, and green with the most beautiful 
verdure. It is a common resort for pleasure 
and repose. Beneath its ample shade-trees 
white veiled women recline and the pretty 
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Syrian children play. This spot is honored ac- 
cording totradition with the venerable mulberry 
tree, beneath which it is said Manasseh caused 
the prophet Isaiah to be sawn asunder. It is 
gnarled, crooked, and hollow, and its remaining 
two branches resemble withered limbs. From 
its trunk two new scions are growing, which are 
entwined around the parent tree as if to pre- 
serve it. At this point the Tyropoean valley. 
comes down from the west, having Ophel on the 
north and Zion on the south. Up this beauti- 
ful vale is the Pool of Siloam, famous alike in 
Jewish and Christian history. It is a rectan- 
gular reservoir, 53 feet long, 18 wide, and 17 
deep. In the south end are two flights of nar- 
row steps leading down to the water. Along 
the east side are six limestone columns project- 
ing slightly from the wall, which may have onee 
supported a roof. The entrance to these heal- 
ing waters is under an antique arch and down a 
ruinous staircase. The water is clear and plea- 
sant to the taste. The great peculiarity of this 
pool is the fact that its waters do not flow re- 
gularly, and is in reality a remitting fountain. 
lt varies in depth from two to three feet, and 
flows with a force accordingly. This singular 
phenomenon is accounted for by an old legend, 
that a dragon lies within the fountain, who, 
when awake, stops the water, but when he sleeps 
it flows. The beauty of Siloam’s location placed 
in a nook of the hillsbetween the terraced sides 
of Zion and Ophel, surrounded with the richest 
verdure and the loveliest flowers and the most 
beautiful shade-trees, and the interesting events 
associated with its name in sacred history, no 
doubt awakened Milton’s muse, whose allusion 
is as familiar as the fountain itself’: 
“If Sion’s hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook, that flowed 


Fast by the oracle of God, I thence 
Invoke thine aid to my adventurous song.’ 


But Siloam has a fame far greater than the 
eulogiums of poetry, as it has a record in the 
sacred narrative. Isaiah speaks of the waters 
of Shiloah that “flow softly.” Nehemiah in- 
forms us that “Shallum built the wall of 
the Pool of Shiloah by the King’s garden,” 
and the Saviour commanded the blind man to 
“go wash in the Pool of Siloam.” By some 
this is supposed to be identic«] with the Pool of 
Bethesda, whose waters were rendered effica- 
cious by the touth of an angel.—J. P. Newman 
in The Methodist. ’ 


—_—_—— or 
THE EMPEROR AT MOSCOW. 


Interesting accounts come to us from Moscow 
of the enthusiastic reception there of Alexan- 
der If. A characteristic ceremony took place 
at the instance of a numberof serfs—workmen 
in the factories—who had been liberated by the 
recent decree. They presented the Emperor 
with bread and salt on a gold plate, and deliv- 
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ered with it an address noticeable for its brevi- 
ty. It reads as follows : 


“ Gracious Sovereign and Liberating Father : 


“ We thank thee for thy signal benefits to us) 
for the liberty thou hast bestowed upon us- 
Night and day we pray for thee ; our wives, our 
children, our grandchildren and our great-grand- 
children will pray for thee. May the God of 
mercy preserve thee, and give thee strength and 
firmness to achieve thy loving work, so that all 
thy children and subjects confided to thee by God 
may bless thy name in future generations, even 
as we now bless the name of our liberating 
Father.” 

The plate of bread and salt was presented to 
the Czar by an old serf of about seventy years 
of age. The ceremony took place in a court- 
yard of the Kremlin, and the people afterwards 
begged permission to see their “ mother,” 
as they term the Empress. She responded to 
the call by appearing on the balcony.—WN. Y. 
Evening Post. 


8 
JUDICIAL BLINDNESS. 


We have alluded to the astonishing moral 
fallacies that the Southern religious press is 
dealing out to the people, about the war—the 
“judicial blindness” to which they seem aban- 
doned by God, apparently for destruction. The 
Nashville Advocate is writing a series of articles 
on ‘* How shall we make ours (the Southern) a 
moral nation?” It says :— 

“<¢The wicked walk on very side when the 
vilest men are exalted.’ Rememberthat. You 
may be one of a great multitude in promoting 
an evil measure, in winking at a national tres- 
pass on God’s law, but be sure your sin will find 
you out.” 

How literally true this first sentence in re- 
spect to the very leaders of the treasonable se- 
cession—noted for their advocacy of ‘“ repudia- 
tion,” of the slave-trade (notwithstanding their 
late legislative evasion of that point,) of rebel- 
lion, of theft of public property, etc. 

The editor adds significantly :— 

“‘ Much is said and written about the sympa- 
thy of foreign powers. We cast about us to 
find out how their interests and principles lead 
England and France to take part with us. In 
their alliance, direct or indirect, we look for 
strength. But the alliance of Heaven would 
make our cause good against all comers. And 
there is but one way for a nation to have God 
on their side, and that is to be on his side; for 
God will not help us or any, against his own 
attributes.” 

We underscore this last phrase, for it reminds 
us of a similar declaration by the greatest of 
Southern statesmen, himself a slaveholder.— 
Thomas Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia, de- 
precating the continuance of slavery, and pre- 
dicting that, if continued, God would extinguish 
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it at last by war, declared that “‘ in such a con- 
test, no attribute of the Almighty can take side 
with youl” 

Was Jefferson mistaken when he said this? 
Were Washington, Patrick Henry, and all the 
great minds of Seventy-six mistaken? Is the 
whole civilized world, except the South, still in 
error on this great question? How can Chris- 
tian men of the South fortify themselves, soli- 
tary and alone, in an opinion against which all 
other good men utter a cry of remonstrance ? 
How can they, for that opinion, tear down the 
noblest structure of civilized government, and 
challenge upon this Christian land the horrors of 
civil war? It is for the assumed right of eating 
bread earned by the unremunerated toil of 
others—nay, it is not for this; for this right is 
not opposed within their present States—but it 
is for the assumed right of extending this evil 
—of covering our now free Territories with 
shackled men—that they have dared to plunge 
the continent in blood, and startled the civilized 
world with an unparalleled political crime. 
When did ever the world witness a scene like 
this before ? When was humanity ever staggered 
in all its faith and hopes, as it is now by the 
monstrous anomaly of Vhristian men, Christian 
editors, preachers and churches, throwing them- 
selves headlong into the abyss of this unparallel- 
ed fallacy and ruin ?—The Methodist. 





THE HOME. 


We have more than once told our readers 
that the more they can strengthen the senti- 
ment of local attachment, the more they can 
throw genial influences around the Home, the 
more they can build up at the domestic hearth 
a reverence for family ties and social amenities, 
the more solid will be the foundations upon 
which the Republic is built. It is a lesson to 
be taken to heart in these disjointed times. In 
fostering a love for the Home, we are fostering 
a love for the country which makes Home pleas- 
ant. In giving to the Home all those natural 
attractions which render it beautiful in the eyes 
of those who inhabit it, we suppress that morbid 
feeling of restlessness which is so notable a 
characteristic of the American people. A cheer- 
less Home is no home at all in the true sense of 
the word ; whilst a Home that is imbued with 
the sentiment of domesticity will be quitted with 
regret and returned to with rejoicing. Such a 
Howe is a safeguard against those temptations 
which so frequently beset the pathway of youth 
— it is a check against the ruling tendency to 
seek companionship out of the family circle—at 
the tavern and the store, and at places where 
people but too often meet to discuss politics and 
drink whisky. It is tothe women of the house- 
hold that we appeal to institute this necessary re- 
form in our habits and customs. It is to the men 
of the household that we appeal to assist the wo- 
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men in carrying out a design so admirable. It is 
upon the native good sense of both men and women 
that we rely for commencing the good work speedi- 
ly. We hold thata pleasant dwelling isa thing of 
beauty, and we all know that “ a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever,” for the beautiful has its origin 
in whatever is good, and it satisfies that craving 
of the inner sense which seeks gratification in 
some form cr other and will not be content 
without it. The influence of the Home upon 
the members of the household has been the 
theme of moralists of all ages—a neat house im- 
plies a neat family—a neat family implies a well 
ordered and well governed family, and these to- 
gether imply obedience to parents, consideration 
for one another, avd that regard for social pro- 
prieties which springs from self respect. It is 
a law of nature that pleasant associations knit 
people of kindred blood more closely together, 
that they are thus brought to experience how 
excellent a thing it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity, and actuated by such feelings 
and controlled by such surroundings, those who 
are so circumstanced can never fail to prove 
good citizens, good neighbors, firm friends and 
true patriots. 

It may be thought by some that we exaggerate 
the influence of a Home that is made delightful by 
the system and order that prevail within, and by 
the taste and neatness for which it is distin- 
guished without. This is not so. A child’s 
character is moulded by its surroundings—if 
those are such as to win him to obedience and 
love, his future life will be colored by his earlier 
teaching. If, on the other hand, his home is 
cheerless and slatternly, and offers but few com- 
forts and many annoyances, he will look forward 
eagerly to the time when he will be at liberty 
toleave it forever, and seek otherscenesand other 
companions, perhaps after a long struggle to do 
well, perhaps to fall immediately into evil 
courses—who knows? We say then to our 
friends, in the midst of the troubles that environ 
us—cultivate the home—adorn it neatly withio 
—adorn it tastefully without. Plant out your 
little shrubbery of evergreens—lay off your 
walks whenever a spare day is to be had—trail 
vines and roses to the porches—grow flowers in 
spaces cut out of the turf of the lands, and in 
borders along the sides of the porch—embower 
it in deciduous trees at the proper season—econ- 
omize in every way the labor of the household— 
put shutters and inside blinds to the windows 
—paper the interior walls of cheerful colors. 
Let the furniture be plain but solid—the floors 
be matted or carpeted, and then draw the family 
around the substantial board, treat every mem- 
ber of it kindly, accept your lot in life with a 
reverential spirit, and thank God for a happy 
Home.—Rural Register. 





If thou thinkest twice before thou speakest 


once, thou wilt speak twice the better for it. 





there can be no dispute and where the Christian 
may give full utterance to his emotions, undis- 
turbed alike by monkish legends or reasonable 
doubts. 
by the Evangelists with such precision, that it 
is to the Christian traveller the most holy and 
delightful resort in the environs of Jerusalem. : 
It is not a high and bald mountain, like Sinai 
or Hermon, but its outline is graceful and its 
colors delicate. 
uniformly north and south, and are streaked 
horizontally with strips of green and gray; and 
from base to summit are noble olive trees, which 
have given name to the Mount. 
the garden of Gethsemane, now enclosed with a 
high wall, and thus shut in, it possesses an air 
of sweet repose, leaving the mind to undisturb- 
ed reflection and hallowed memories. 
able gardener stood at the iron gate, and kindly 
answering to my call, bade me welcome to the 
sacred enclosure. 
formed the area into a pretty but not georgeous 
garden. 
city so becoming the place. 
of the past, he had cultivated the graceful but 
bitter wormwood, and had reared the passion 
flower, the beautiful emblem of our Lord’s 
agony. 
eight remaining olive trees, beneath which, he 
informed us, the solemn struggle occurred. 
These trees bear evident marks of great anti- 
quity ; they are gnarled and hollow, and peculiar 
to their species in old age, their roots are far 
above the ground, which to preserve them, have 
been covered with an artificial soil. 
them, under which we sat, more venerable than 
the rest, has separated into four parts from the 
roots upward to the branches; its roots are 
several feet above the ordinary soil, and though 
its leaves are green and its upper limbs strong, 
yet it is destined soon to decay. It was a sacred 









and pray, and the recital of our Lord’s prayer 
offered at the moment of his agony, awakened 
within the soul new emotions, and wrought im- 
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THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 





There is one spot as to the identity of which 














The Mount of Olives is mentioned 
































The sides descend gently and 

















At its base is 
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His skilful hand had trans- 








He had preserved the aspect of simpli- 
As holy memorials 


























With parental care he had nursed the 
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hour when we sat beneath its shade, to meditate 























perishable impressions upon the heart. 

An ancient road leads up the western side of 
Olivet over the summit to Bethany. Up this 
path our gracious Lord often walked on his way 
to the quiet home of Lazarus, and his sisters, 
Marthaand Mary. And it was onsome project- 
ing terrace of this Mount, that he sat over 
against the temple, telling his disciples of won- 
drous events to come, and foretelling the des- 
truction of the Holy City. Here he delivered to 
them the beautiful parables of the “Ten 
Virgins,” and of the “ Five Talents.” Here 
he was wont to retire after the thankless labors 
of the day in the crowded city, to spend the 
night in meditation and prayer. And after he 
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the interior. The opinion was expressed that 
England will ultimately be rendered independent 
of America for cotton, and that the supply from 
India this year will be 300,000 bales over and 
above the quantity ever received from that 
quarter before. The amount received in 1860, 
was about 563,000 bales, so that nearly a million 
bales may be expected from the growing crop. 

Apart from its bearing upon the continu- 
ance of the iniquitous system of slavery, we 
have no wish to see a decrease in the production 
of American cotton. Place the slave in a posi- 
tion in which he cah enjoy the rights belonging 
to all the children of our Heavenly Father, and 
we will rejoice in the common prosperity of the 
planter and the laborer in the Southern portion 
of our country. 


had been seen of his disciples forty days from 
the time of his resurrection, he led them out 
again over Olivet, as far as to Bethany, and 
lifting up his hands blessed them and was re- 
ceived up into heaven—J. P. Newman in the 
Methodist. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 17, 1861. 


Corron Suppiy.—The statements taken from 
Hunt’s Magazine relative to a supply of cotton 
from various parts of the world, will, we believe, 
prove interesting to a large portion of our 
readers. Accounts are continually received of 
active and successful efforts to increase the cul- 
ture of cotton, and the means of carrying it to 
market, in India and elsewhere. The news- 
papers a few days since, stated that the first 
cargo of native cotton, consisting of thirty bales, 
was shipped recently from Nicaragua to Panama. 
It was grown by an American named Russell, 
who expects to havea large crop next year. 
** The soil and climate of Central America being 
shown by this experiment,” says the account, “ to 
be suitable to cotton culture, it is not unlikely 
that the region named may yet become an im- 
portant source of supply of that material which 
has exerted during the last half century a ve y 
decided influence on the social and_ political 
fortunes of the world.” The Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Eagle gives an extract from a letter written by 
a son of President Stearns, of Amherst College, 
W. F. Stearns, who is a merchant in Bombay, 
India, and dated 12th of Fourth month last, as 
follows: ‘I went into the interior a few weeks 
since, as far as Sholapore, and found that the 
natives throughout the country had heard of 
the troubles in America, and that the amount of 
land laid out and planted by them with cotton 
was somewhat astounding. My word for it, 
founded on personal observation, if the secession 
movement continues, in a few years India will 
export 4,000,000 bales. The quality is continual- 
ly improving, and the means of transportation 
are becoming so easy that the South will not be 
able to command the monopoly of the staple, out 
of the Union.” 

The English ministry recently asked Parliament 
for a discretionary loan of five million pounds 
sterling for railways in India, to increase the 
facilities for conveying cotton to the ports from 


er — 


BovupinoT on Stavery.—The writer of the 
following remarkable letter, which a friend has 
copied for us from the original, was one of those 
leading statesmen, alluded to by A. H. Stephens, 
Vice President of the so-called Confederate 
States, in his speech quoted last week, whose 
prevailing ideas at the time of the formation of 
the Constitution of the United States were, that 
the enslavement of the African was in violation 
of the laws of nature; that it was wrong in 
principle, socially, morally and politically. He 
was a native of Philadelphia, and long distin- 
guished as an eminent lawyer. In 1777 he 
became a member of Congress, and was elected 
President of that body in 1782. He was also 
a Director of the United States Mint. Devot- 
ing himself to Biblical literature and to 
benevolent works, he made munificent donations 
to charitable institutions. The American Bible 
Society, of which he was President, was parti- 
cularly an object of his bounty. Withdrawing 
at length from active life, he retired to Burling- 
ton, N. J., where he died in 1821, in his 82d 
year. 

The letter of Chief Justice Tilghman, to 
which the letter below is an answer, has not 
been found, but it probably related to the efforts 
made at that period against the admission of 
Missouri as a slave State; and this was, no doubt, 
the “unhappy measure” alluded to by Elias 
Boudinot. It was accomplished in the fol- 
lowing year, in connection with the celebrated 
“ Missouri Compromise,” now repealed, by which 
the future introduction of slavery was prohibited 
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North of 36° 30.’ The die was, indeed, cast ; 
the advocates of slavery prevailed ; our country, 
it may well be feared, has seen its best days, 
and the first scenes of the “ awful catastrophe’’ 
which Boudinot often realized in idea, have 
been really and fearfully enacted. The “ timely 
repentance” never came ; the stupendous wrong 
has been stamped as a great truth, and attempted 
to be made the corner stone of an edifice dedica- 
ted to despotism and oppression; and now, 
behold the result, “ woe and lamentation.” 
(COPY FROM THE ORIGINAL.) 
Burlington, Nov. 22d, 1819. 

My pear Sir,—I this day was honored by 
the receipt of your letter of the 19th, and am 
greatly pleased by the course the measures 
against perpetuating slavery in our happy 
country have taken. The die will soon be cast. 
If the advocates of slavery now prevail, our 
country has seen its best days. 

I am satisfied that by opposing this unhappy 
measure, we are pleading fur the vital interests 
of our brethren of the slaveholding States. 

I have often realized in idea the awful catas- 
trophe that must await them, notwithstanding 
all their boasting. It is with me an incontrover- 
tible maxim, that knowledge and slavery are 
incompatible. You may as well unite fire and 
water. When knowledge takes place, as it does 
daily, slavery works despotism as certainly as 
the sparks fly upwards. May a holy God, in 
his infinite mercy, prevent the catastrophe by a 
timely repentance. I have the honor to be, 
dear sir, yours wost respectfully, 

Ex1as Bovupinor. 
The Hon. Wm. Tilghman, Esq. 


paapiaaipiii is 

Joun Hopextn.—At the close of New 
England Yearly Meeting, our dear friend John 
Hodgkin proceeded directly to Baltimore, and 
attended the meeting in that city on First-day 
following. He returned to Philadelphia the 
next day, and on Third-day was at a meeting 
appointed at Gwynedd, a few miles north of this 
city. After attending Orange Street meeting 
on Fourth-day, he went to Burlington, and from 
thence to New England, where he was engaged 
in religious services for several weeks, going 
eastward as far as Maine, and having, as com- 
panion, Gilbert Congdon of Providence. 

Being joined by our friend Marmaduke (C. 
Cope, of Philadelphia, in New Hampshire, he 
proceeded to Montreal, where they held an ap- 
pointed meeting on the evening of the 4th inst. 
They were at Westlake on the 8th, and expected 
to attend Pickering meeting on their way to 
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Toronto, where they would, probably, spend 
First-day the 11th inst. After visiting Friends 
at Yonge Street, they would proceed westward 
from Toronto, and at the conclusion of religious 
service in Canada, cross over into Ohio. 
ncdemagsiesiliaiatal tine , 

Free Lasor in Lourstana.—Russell, the 
correspondent of the London Times, who has 
been making his observations in this country for 
several months past, describing a Louisiana sugar 
plantation, says: ‘There are twenty miles of 
deep ditching before the plantation, exclusive 
of the canal, and as this is the work of Irish 
navvies, the sigh with which our host alluded 
to this heavy item of plantation expenses was 
expressive. The work is too severe for African 
thews, and experience has shown it to be a 
bad economy to overtask the slave.” Again he 
says:—“ As the negro became valuable by his pro- 
duce, the Irish emigrant took his place in the 
severer labors of the plantation, and ditched 
and dug, and cut into the waste land.” 

If this statement is correct, it explodes, so faras 
regards Louisiana, the common opinion that white 
men cannot work on southern plantations ; and if 
they can endure the severest labor, there seems no 
reason why they should not be able to perform 
all the operations. In this case, too, the com- 
parative economy of the labor of slaves and 
white men is evidently in favor of the latter. 

samen 

Decease or EvizABeTH CLIBBORN.——A re- 
cent letter from Ireland informs us of the death 
of our beloved friend, Elizabeth Clibborn, of 
Anner Mills, near Clonmel. She died on the 
22d ult., in the 81st year of herage. This an- 
nouncement will renew feelings of love and 
grateful remembrance in the hearts of American 
Friends who, like the writer, have had the privi- 
lege of enjoying her warm hospitality, and de- 
riving comfort from her cheerful, loving spirit. 

During her own long life, and that of her 
mother, Sarah Grubb, the mansion at Anner 
Mills was truly the traveller's home, where the 
messengers of the Gospel, especially those from 
America, found a cordial welcome, rest and 
strength.. Nota few of these and other travel- 
lers couid respond to the feelings of J. J. Gur- 
ney, who, when visiting Ireland in 1827, with 
his sister, Elizabeth Fry, remarked, “ we went 
to Anner Mills, where we took up our abode for 
two days; a delightful place, inhabited by a 
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veteran in the good cause, Sarah Grubb, a widow 
upwards of 80, and strong in her intellectual, as 
well as lively in her spiritual faculties. She 
lives with her daughter, Elizabeth Clibborn, who 
has twelve fine children. It is truly an abode 
of peace—a Christian family.” 

Elizabeth Clibborn had been gradually de- 
clining in health for several months, but her 
faith was firmly fixed on the Rock of Ages, and 
she was favored with sweet peace and quiet in 
the prospect of the great change, which she 
earnestly desired. 

With a lively and grateful appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, and the numerous blessings 
with which she was surrounded—her heart full 
of love to her friends, and of deep interest in 
the welfare of our Religious Society—-she never 
lost sight of the one thing needful, but always 
endeavored that her days’ work should keep 
pace with the day. 

oes eiGiltiiatentnie 

An Earnest APPEAL.—As the current vol- 
ume—the 14th—of this paper will be completed 
by the issue of two more numbers, we wish to 
impress upon our subscribers the importance of 
every one continuing his subscription. Even 
under the peculiar difficulties of the times, the 
individual expense will require only a small 
sacrifice, while the withdrawal of a considerable 
number of names would involve the Contributors 
in large expense. 

It is, however, on higher ground than this 
that we would principally urge upon Friends 
the continuance and the increase of the circula- 
tion of Friends’ Review. It will be readily 
acknowledged that the present is a period in 
which some of our religious principles are likely 
to be severely tested. Plausible reasonings are 
put forth to justify a departure from that simple 


faith and trust in the teachings of the Prince of 


Peace, which have been a marked characteristic 
of the faithful members of our Religious Society, 
and can alone secure the increase of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom amongst men. In various 
other respects, strong temptations abound, in 
connection with the unsettled condition of our 
country, to draw away our youth from the path 
of safety. 

Is there not, then, an especial need that the 
salutary and powerful aid of the press should be 
diligently employed to counteract the evil influ- 
ences which surround us and our children? 


- 
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Great is the responsibility now resting on parents 
and on those who have the oversight of the 
Church—placed as watchmen on the walls of Zion 
—to use every proper means within their reach 
for the preservation of their families and the 
younger members of our Society. 
think it is assuming too much, to place the 
Friends’ Review amongst the available and easily 
obtained means for promoting this great object. 
We trust, therefore, that no one will lightly 
order its discontinuance, and that in cases where it 
may not be necessary to aid the faltering or en- 
courage the faithful, our friends will yet be wil- 
ling to make a little effort or sacrifice to support 
the publication for the benefit of others. 
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We do not 


Having no pecuniary interests to enhance, 


the Contributors and the Editor of Friends’ Re- 
view feel that they may thus freely and earnest- 
ly appeal to their fellow members to sustain 
them in their effort to uphold the testimonies of 
our Religious Society, and to advance the true 
prosperity of its members individually, in this 
day of probation and overturning. 





Diep, on the 24th of 7th mo., 1861, at Fonthill, 


County of Welland, Canada West, LLEweLLyn Henry 
Gites, in the 27th year of his age. 


Although his naturally retiring and reserved dis- 


position led him to speak but little of himself, and 
the state of his mind was, therefore, rather to be in- 
ferred from circumstances, than learned by direct in- 
formation, his bereaved relations are permitted to en- 
tertain this cheering conviction ‘‘concerning him 
who is asleep,’’ that they have no cause to “‘ sorrow, 
even as others, which have no hope.’’ Employments 
and pursuits which, when in health, had been a source 
of enjoyment to him, had evidently lost all their 


fascination—-his ‘‘ pleasant pictures’? had become 
spoiled. During the course of his protracted illness 


he was accustomed, from choice, to spend the greater 


portion of his time alone, entering but sparingly 
into conversation, and manifesting a disinclination 
for company. His illness did not confine him to his bed 
a single day. A few hours before hisclose he suffered 
from laborious breathing, but was mercifully permit- 
ted to pass away peacefully and gently. Perhaps this 
notice may be suitably closed by the following quo- 
tation from a poem which he wrote about two years 
prior to his death, entitled ‘‘Stanzas to Content- 
ment.”’ 


‘* Daughter of Faith! when my brief race is ran— 
My toilsome journey through this ‘vale of tears,’— 
May’st thou arise, a bright, resplendent sun, 
Upon the dark horizon of my fears ; 
And whilst thy pure, unsullied radiance cheers 
My drooping spirit ere it takes its flight, 
Oh, tell me that an arm Almighty steers 
Its course through Death’s inevitable night, 
And guides it to the realms of everlasting light.’ 


——, on the 18th of 7th mo., 1861, J. Warrant 
Reeve, in the 6lst year of his age, a member of 
Cottonwood Monthly Meeting of Friends in Kansas. 
He bore a short but painful sickness with fortitude. 
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Disp, on the 17th of 5th mo. last, aged nearly 18 
years, Emory, youngest son of Caleb and Ruth Mills, 
of Westfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Hamilton 
County, Indiana. We are comforted in believing 
that our loss is his eternal gain. 


——, in Saratoga Co., N. Y., on the 22d of 2d mo., 
1861, Hersert, only son of Charles H. and Matilda 
De Vol in the 3d year of his age ; a member of Moreau 
Monthly Meeting. 


, in Saratoga Co., N. Y., on the 18th of 2d mo., 
Ira Francis, only son of Ira and Elizabeth Lord, in 
the 3d year of his age ; a member of Moreau Monthly 
Meeting. 

Also in the same place, on the 17th of 2d mo., 
1861, Estxzr Lorp, in the 10th year of her age, 
daughter of the above named Friends. Though young 
in years, and very timid in nature, yet by the calm- 
ness and composure with which she met the pale 
messenger, and bade her friends farewell, by the 
evidence of extatic joy on seeing her Saviour near, 
she taught us how to die. 

——, near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on the Ist day 
of 6th mo. last, Hannan G. Perrit, wife of Elnathan 
Pettit, and daughter of Robert and Jemima Eyre 
(former deceased), it the 45th year of her age, a 
member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
She was confined to her bed for some weeks previous 
to her decease, with but faint hopes of recovery; yet 
under this trying prospect of near approaching disso- 
lution her spirit appeared to be calm and resigned. 
Her surviving friends have reason to believe that 
she died as she had lived, in that faith which makes 
whole. 





oe 


A Friend residing in the western part of the city is 
desirous of having two young men as boarders, who } 


Greece.—The Home Minister of Greece has, 
during the past year, introduced the cultivation 
of American cotton, from seed sent out by this 
Association, into the departments of Argolide, 
Argos, Nauplis, Attica, Livadia, Thebes, Eubuie, 
Scopelos, Chalcis, Ageon, Steron, Caristion, 
Distion, Erpseon, Caristeon, Achaie, Patras, 
Laconie, Gythion, Trimsee, Boion, Epidaurus, 
Monombatia. 

Cyprus.—In the Island of Cyprus an effort is 
being made for the cultivation of cotton upon 
an estate of 80,000 acres of land. A merchant 
has sent out machinery, at considerable cost, for 
the cleaning and packing of cotton, the produce 
of a large quantity of seed supplied to him by 
the committee. 

Asia Minor.—Within the last few weeks Sir 
Macdonald Stephenson, engaged upon the rail- 
way now in progress from Smyrna into the great 
Valley of the Meander, has tendered his services 
to the committee, by the distribution of seed 
among the farmers of Asia Minor stating that 
“the resources of the country are almost inex- 
haustible.” 


AFRICA. 


Eqypt.—A report is now in the press, and will 
be shortly published by the committee, giving the 
origin, progress and present extent of cotton 
cultivation in Egypt, with many valuable sug- 
gestions as to the means by which the commit- 


would be willing to occupy the same room. Apply at| tee may promote an increase of growth in that 


the office of Friends’ Review. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, the 
llth of Ninth month next. 

The charge for Board and Tuition is $300 per an- 
num, without extra charge, except for Books and 
Stationery, when these are furnished by the College. 

Applications should state the age of the student, | 
and whether or not he is a member of the Society of | 
Friends ; and in all cases be accompanied by a cons | 
tificate of moral character, and the studies pursued, 
from the last teacher. They may be made in person 
or by letter, to CHartes YARNALL, Secretary of the 
Board, or to Josera Ports, Agent, No. 109 North 10th 
Street, Philadelphia. 

7th mo., 1861.—4t 
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From Hunt’s Magazine. 
THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 
(Continued from page 780.) 


The following is a summary of what has been 
accomplished during the past year by the efforts 
of the Association : 


EUROPE. 


Turkey.—In European Turkey, through the 
influence of Her Majesty’s consuls, many of the 
native cultivators have commenced the cultiva- 
tion of cotton ; but little progress has been made, 
owing to the existing oppressive system of tax- 
ation and official exactions. 


fertile country, from its present annual average 
of 100,000 bales to 1,000,000 of bales. Funds 
for this purpose will be required, and the com- 
mittee have every confidence that their efforts in 
this quarter will be zealously seconded by the 
trade. 

Tunis.—The progress of the experiments 
which were two years since begun in Tunis have 
been unfortunately checked; but the commit- 
tee has been assured that His Highness the Bey 
of Tunis is resolved that no means shall be left 
untried to render his territory a source of cotton 
supply. Fully impressed with the great advanta- 
ges which have accrued to Egypt from cotton ag- 
riculture, he is animated with a disposition to 
give the utmost encouragement to its introduc- 
tion among his own people. 

Madeira.—In the Island of Madeira, and at 
Bulama, one of the Bijonga Islands, containing 
5,000 inbabitants, cotton is being grown. 

Sierra Leone.—At Sierra Leone, an English 
trader is commencing the cultivation, and an 
intelligent native merchant is introducing cotton 
gins, for cleaning the native cotton, which he 
will purchase and send to England. 

Sherbro.—Her Majesty’s Consul of the Sher- 
bro country, lying to the south of Sierra Leone, 
and also an English merchant at Sherbro, are 
now engaged in making arrangements for the ° 
export of the native African cotton which may 
be purchased there in large quantities. 
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Liberia.—The President of Liberia is taking;into the trade, and a considerable amount of 
great interest in the introduction of cotton cul-| machinery for cleaning and packing cotton has 


tivation among the free colored population of| been sent out during the past year. 


his republic. An agent has been sent through 
the country calling the attention of the people 
to the value of cotton as an export. Prizes, con- 
sisting of money, medals and cotton gins, have 
been offered. One farmer has cleared fifty acres 
for cultivation, and a number of others have 
also various quantities of land employed in grow- 
ing cotton. An annual fair is held, at which 
the products of the country are exhibited and 
prizes awarded. The committee hope that mer- 
chants and others will second these laudable 
efforts by sending out orders for the purchase of 
all the cotton which the people of Liberia can 
raise. Encouragement in their first efforts is 
needed to create a permanent export cotton 
trade. 

The Gold Coast.—No part of Africa offers a 
finer opening that this splendid region. The 
Gold Coast is under British rule. The gover- 
nor of the colony is deeply interested in the 
promotion of the growth of cotton, and has pro- 
mised to aid the efforts of the committee to the 
utmost of his power. Two agricultural societies 
have been formed, one in the eastern district at 
Cape Coast Castle, and a branch in the western 
district at Accra. An arrangement has been 
made with the natives by the government for 
the payment of the poll-tax in cotton. The Ag- 
ricultural Society at Accra, in conjunction with 
a Lancashire firm, are purchasing this cotton at 
3d. per Ib., in the seed, and afterwards cleaning 
and packing it for shipment. Many tons of 
cotton have been thus accumulated, and several 
shipments which have reached Liverpool have 
been sold at 7d. to 74d. per Ib. An agent has 
been sent into the interior to advise the people 
to extend their cultivation, and there is now no 
doubt that, with the co-operation of the colonial 
government, an extensive export trade in cot- 
ton will spring up. The agent who was sent 
into the interior reported that in one district 
alone 70,000 people were already engaged in 
growing, spinning and weaving cotton. The 
whole line of the western coast of Africa is 
studded with towns, many of them containing 
100,000 inhabitants, in which regular cotton 
marts are established, and from which unlimited 
supplies may be obtained. There are many mil- 
lions of Africans whose labor may, in this way, 
be actively employed in the service of the cot- 
ton trade, and among whom manufactures would 
find an inexhaustible market. 

Elmina, Benin, Old Calabar and the Came- 
roons.—At all these places the committee are in 
communication with traders or missionaries who 
have been furnished with cotton gins, seed or 
other assistance in aid of their first efforts. 

Lagos Abbeokuta—From Lagos the bulk of 
the present African supplies are obtained ; sev- 
eral traders have here entered more largely 





During the 
twelve months preceding March, 1859, 1,800 
bales were imported from the west coast of Af- 
rica into London and Liverpool; the greater 
partof which was imported into London. From 
March, 1859, to March, 1860, nearly 1,600 
bales have been imported into Liverpool alone, 
and 1,847 bales into London. From the West 
Coast the exports have therefore risen from 
1,-00 bales, in 1858-9, to 3,447 bales in 1859- 
60, or nearly one hundred per cent. in twelve 
months. ; 

A treaty has heen negotiated with the chiefs 
of Abbeokuta, by an exploring expedition con- 
nected with the African Civilization Society of 
New York, for the allotment of lands to be de- 
voted to cotton cultivation, by a colony of free 
colored people from the United States. They 
will commence with a farm of 500 acres. A 
company is in course of formation to asist this 
movement—one gentleman in London offering to 
take £2,000 worth of shares. This project 
opens a new feature, by the introduction of Af- 
ricans, trained to the system of cotton cultiva- 
tion in the United States, and may ultimately 
exercise immense influence upon the destines of 
the native population as a means for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. 

The River Niger —The committee have had 
their attention directed to the importance of 
encouraging the establishment of trading sta- 
tions along the banks of this river. They have 
memorialized Her Majesty’s government on the 
subject of giving effectual protection to traders. 
A cotton trade is about to be established at 
Onitsha, under the auspices of an indus- 
trial institution in London. Sample bales of 
cotton have been received from Onitsha and 
from Rabba, valued from 6d to 8d per lb.; 
and it is affirmed by Dr. Baikie and Lieut. Glo- 
ver, of the Niger expedition, and also by 
McGregor Laird, of the African Steamship Com- 
pany, that immense quantities of this cotton may 
be bought in the seed at 4d. per lb., or at 2d 
to 8d, ready cleaned. The committee feel jus- 
tified in asserting that great progress has al- 
ready been made along the entire west coast of 
Africa, in extending and giving permanence to 
the cotton culture and export of these extensive 
regions. 

Angola.—This country, situated more to the 
southwest of Africa, possesses great natural ad- 
vantages for a lurge export cottoa trade. It is 
under Portuguese government ; but it has been 
found, from the import of twenty-six bales bya 
firm who are members of this Association, who 
made a trial shipment, that at present the means 
of communication with this country are too in- 
frequent and costly to render it profitable. The 
Portuguese are, however, likely to import con- 
siderable supplies from this quarter into Lisbon 
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for their own consumption, and they are mak- rpeiteaw cereen 
ing efforts in this direction. This will again "ae : 


relieve the Liverpool market to a certain extent} We have received a small lot of cotton grown 
from the demand for Portuguese consumption. | upon the farm of Mr. Samuel H. G. Sharp, in 
Natal.—The government of Natal has during | Bassa county, Liberia. It is very clean and 
the past year ordered a considerable supply of| white, of good staple and strength. An experi- 
seed for distribution among the Zulus under Brit-| enced manufacturer of this city pronounces it 
ish rule; and steps have been taken to arrange |“ an excellent article—equal to good Georgia or 
the payment of the hut tax in cotton. Numer-| Florida cotton.” One of our oldest cotton 
ous farmers have begun to grow cotton from |)rokers says, “such cotton would sell at seven- 
seed sent by this Association, and one proprie-|teen cents per pound readily.” Mr. Sharp 
tor has cultivated cotton on a fair scale. A emigrated a few years since from Haddonfield, 
sample bale sent by him was sold on his behalf| N. J., and as it is believed that he has no prac- 
by the committee, worth 9d per lb. In one of| tical acquaintance with its cultivation, the cotton 
his letters he reports that he had already} before us is probably produced from the native 
100,000 Ibs. of cotton on hand, which he was| African seed, and without much if any culture 
preparing for shipment to England. The com-| or attention. 
mittee are of opinion that Natal offers eminent Africa will soon yield a vast supply of cotton. 
advantages as a cotton-growing country, and| That already grown is reported to be of longer 
they are desirous of doing all iu their power to/ and firmer staple, more like our Sea Island cot- 
aid in their development. ton than any raised in India. Every year sees 
Cape Colony.—The Grahamstown Agricultural | an increase of arrivals in English ports of West 
Society have applied to the committee for cot-| African cotton. Ten years ago but 235 pounds 
ton seed, which is now being sent out. They| were shipped; in 1859 the quantity exported 
state that “ Wheat is ill-adapted for growth in| was 700,000 pounds. The plant is perennial, 
this colony, being liable to attacks of rust. This | and consequently the labor and expense of re- 
year the crops have been destroyed by that dis-| planting are saved. Land can be procured al- 
ease. Many farmers are hence looking out anx-| most for notbing, and an abundance of free 
iously for some less precarious method of employ-| labor can be had, not exceeding one half the in- 
ing their capital and skill, and cotton seems of terest per annum upon the average cost of a field 
all things the most promising. Some years ago} hand in the United States. 
cotton was tried with excellent results, but an ir-|| Competent and aspiring persons of African 
ruption of the Kaffirs put an end tothe attempt.” | blood have, in Western Africa, a field for the 
The discoveries of Dr. Livingstone have prompt- untrammelled employment of their powers. 
ed a movement, in conjunction with the Oxford They can also there develope a sentiment of na- 
and Cambridge Mission, for establishing a Kuro- | tionality, looking to the civilization of their an- 
pean colony in the valley of the Shire, a branch | eestral continent. The commercial importance 
of the River Zambezi. An industrial depart-| of such a movement ghould not be overlooked, 
ment connected with this mission will send out] as affording a profitable market for our cotton 
agricultural implements ,with machinery suited | gins, agricultural implements and manufactories. 
for cotton cultivation, cleaning and packing,| Let us bind Liberia to America by ties of gen- 
and there is every reason to hope that great re-| erous sympathy. It appeals strongly to philan- 
sults will accrue from this movement, providing thropy and to Christian feeling, for its success 
the experiment is judiciously and energetically | effectually annihilates the slave trade, and 
carried out. Lyons McLeod, Esq, lately Her| proves the wedge for the Christianizing of 
Mujesty’s consul at Mozambique, reports that he} Africa by native agencies.—Philadelphia Col- 
has seen cotton abundantly grown at Inhambane, | onization Herald. 
and numerous other parts of the Kast Coast of 
Africa, as far north as Mozambique. 

































ORDINARY DRESS AND FOOD IN PALESTINE. 


John, the herald of Christ, after the example 
of Elijah his prototype, adopted a dress suited 
to render his preaching more effective. His ap- 
pearance was stern, like the character of his 
warnings and requisitions. ‘“ He had his rai- 
ment of camel’s hair and a leathern girdle about 
his loins; and his food was locusts and wild 
honey.” See Matthew 3: 4, and Mark 1: 6. 
We are not to suppose, however, that the habits 
of the fearless preacher were altogether novel, 
that they had no resemblance to those of his 
countrymen. What is meant is, that they were 
simple in the highest degree ; that they partook 


(To be continued.) 


————__-~.0—-- —___—_- 


MATERIALS IN THEIR INVISIBLE Strate —If 
a piece of silver be put into nitric acid, a clear 
and colorless liquid, it is rapidly dissolved, and 
vanishes from sight. The solution of silver may 
be mixed -with water, and, to appearance, no 
effect whatever is produced; thus, in a pail of 
water, we may dissolve and render invisible, 
more than ten pounds worth of silver, not a 
particle of which can be seen. Not only silver, 
jJead and iron, but every other metal can be 
treated in the same way, with similar results. 
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of the poverty and hardship of the lower class 
of people, as became one who was to reform a 
luxurious, corrupt age. 

The peculiarities in his mode of life have their 
counterpart in the present habits of the same 
class. Thecoat or mantle of camel’s hair isseen 
still on the shoulders of the Arab who escorts 
the traveller through the desert, or of the 
shepherd who tends his flecks on the hills of 
Judea, or in the valley of the Jordan. It is 
made of the thin, coarse hair of the camel, and 
not of the fine hair, which is manufactured into 
a species of rich cloth. I was told that both 
kinds of raiment are made on a large scale at 
Nablus, the ancient Shechem. The “ leathern 
girdle’ may be seen around the body of the 
common laborer, when fully dressed, almost any- 
where ; whereas men of wealth take special 
pride in displaying a rich sash of silk or some 
other costly fabric. 

The “ wild honey,” on which John subsisted 
in part, was no doubt the honey of wild bees, 
and not a sweet gum, known under the same 
designation, which flows from certain trees in 
the East. Itis doubtful whether the trees which 
produce “ honey,” so called, ever grew in Pal- 
estine, though they are said to be very common 
in Arabia. On the contrary, bees abound there 
still, not only wild, but hived, as with us. I 
saw a great number of hives in the old castle 
near the Pools of Solomon; several, also, at 


Deburieh, at the foot of Tabor; and again, at 
Mejdel, the Magdala of the New Testament, on 


the Lake of Tiberias. Maundrell says that he 
saw “ bees very industrious about the blossoms” 
between Jericho and the Dead Sea, which must 
have been within the limits of the very “ desert’ 
in which John “ did eat locusts and wild honey.” 
As to the locusts, it is well known that the poorer 
elass of people eat them, cooked or raw, in all 


the: eastern countries where they are found.— 
Hackett. 


—_—-—~<er— 


As faith is the evidence of things not seen, 
so things that are seen are the perfecting of 
faith. 1 believe a tree willbe green when I see 
it leafless in winter ; I know‘it is green when I 
see it flourishing in summer. 

lt was a fault in Thomas not to believe till 
he did see ; it were a madness in him not to be- 
lieve when he did see. 

Belief way sometimes exceed reason, not op- 
pose it; and faith be often above sense, not 
against it. For though I oftentimes see not 
those things that I believe ; yet [ must still be- 
lieve those things that I see.—Arthur War- 
wick, 1636. 


—_—_——— eo 


We should make more haste to right our 
neighbor, than we do to wrong him; and in- 
stead of being vindictive, we should leave him 
to judge of his own satisfaction.— Penn. 
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‘*HOW OLD ART THOU?” 


Count not the days that have idly flown, 

The years that were vainly spent ; 
Nor speak of the hours thou must blush to own 
When thy spirit stands before the throne, 

To account for the talents lent. 


But number the hours redeemed from sin, 
The moments employed for heaven ; 

Oh! few and evil thy days have been, 

Thy life, a toilsome but worthless scene, 
For a noble purpose given. 


Will the shade go back on thy dial-plate ? 
Will thy sun stand still on his way? 

Both hasten on ; and thy spirit’s fate 

Rests on the point of life’s little date : 
Then live while ’tis called to-day. 


Life’s waning hours, like the sybil’s page, 
As they lessen, in value rise : 
Oh! rouse thee and live! nor deem man’s age 
Stands in the length of his pilgrimage, 
But in days that are truly wise. 
Christian Lyrics. 


ee 


‘* THEREFORE I PRAISE THE DEAD MORE THAN 
THE LIVING.” 


They dread no storm that lowers, 
No perished joys bewail ; 

They pluck no thorn-clad flowers, 
Nor drink of streams that fail; 
There is no tear-drop in their eye, 
Nor change upon their brow ; 
The placid bosom heaves no sigh 
Though all earth’s idols bow. 


Who are so greatly blest ? 
From whom hath sorrow fled ? 
Who find such deep unbroken rest 
While all things toil? The dead. 
The holy dead! Why weep ye so 
Above their sable bier? 
Thrice blessed! they have done with woe— 
The living claim the tear. 


Go to their sleepless bowers, 
Deck their lone couch of clay 
With early Spring’s uncolored flowers, 
And then they fade away ; 
Think of the amaranthine wreath, 
The bright flowers never dim, - 
And tell me why thou fly’st from death, 
Or hidest thy friend from him. 


We dream, but they awake ; 
Dark visions mar our rest ; 

*Mid thorns and snares our way we take, 
And yet we mourn the blest! 

For those who throng the eternal throne 
Lost are the tears we shed ; 

They are the living—they alone— 
Whom thus we call the dead. 


a 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTELLIGENCE.—English advices are to the 
1st inst. 


Eye_anp.—In the House of Commons, on the 25th 
ult., Sir C. Wood asked for discretionary power to 
borrow £5,000,000 sterling for railway purposes in 
India. He said that the government had evinced 
great anxiety to develop the resources of India as a 
cotton-producing country, and he believed the result 
would be that, ultimately, England would be render- 
ed independent of America for cotton. This year the 
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supply of cotton from India would be about 300,000 
bales, more than ever before. 

In the House of Commons, on the 26th, T. E. 
Buxton called attention to the increase of the Cuban 
slave trade, and the importance of supplementing the 
exertions of the naval force on the African coast by 
other measures, especially by the re-appointment of a 
Consul at Mozambique. 

A general debate ensued, in which the Emperor 
Napoleon’s free emigration schemes were denounced, 
some of the members contending that the introduc- 
tion of the coolies into the French colonies might 
become worse than the slave trade. 

Lord Palmerston said that the government was de- 
sirous of stopping the French coolie trade, and re- 
gretted that the United States had not taken more 
stringent measures to put down the slave trade, 
which is chiefly carried on in American vessels. 
Lord Elgin is appointed Governor General of India. 


FRrance.—The treaty of commerce between France 
and the German Zollverein was to be signed imme- 
diately. It was expected that the Emperor would 


proceed directly from Vichy to the Camp at Chalons. 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, the celebrated Polish 
patriot, died recently at Paris, at the advanced age 
of ninety years. His funeral was attended by nearly 
all the men of eminence in literature or politics in 
Paris, and by large deputations of his countrymen. 


SwitzerLanp.—Dr. Farrar, Vice-President, and for 
several years President of Switzerland, died on 
the 25th. 

The National Council had agreed to the resolution 
of the Council of States, in favor of the construction 
of military roads over the Alps. 


Iraty.—A protest by the people against the French 
occupation of Rome was receiving a vast number of 
signatures throughout Italy. 

A central Bourbon committee has been discovered 
in Naples, and Prince Montemelletto has been ar- 
rested. It is rumored that the Duke of Popoli and 
others of high rank are compromised. The Bourbon 
committee was presided over by Monsignore Cient- 
tempts, who has been discovered at Posillippo. He 
and five accomplices had been arrested. 

Cialdini had ordered the troops to shoot only those 
insurgents taken with arms in their hands. 

It is asserted that the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Naples has been arrested. Papers seized there are 
said to prove that he has conspired against the 
government. 


Swepen.—The King of Sweden has gone to Gotten- 
berg. It is rumored he will afterwards visit London 
and Paris. 

AvstriA.—An imperial decree dissolves the Diet 
of Austria, on account of its refusal to send a rep- 
resentation to the Council of the Empire. The same 
decree orders new elections for the Diet. 

A stormy discussion on nationalities occurred in 
the lower house of Reichsrath on the 26th. All the 
members, except three, quitted the Chambers, re- 
serving to themselves the right of expressing their 
views on a future occasion. 


Inp1a.—An earthquake on the Island of Simo had 
eaused great devastation and the loss of seven hun- 
dred and eighty-eight lives. 

Pekin and Japan were tranquil. 


Cusa.—Advices from Havanna, of the 3d inst., 
state that the Captain General of Cuba had gone to 
St. Domingo to take formal possession of the Do- 
minican territory, in behalf of the Spanish Crown. 


Catirornia.—-San Francisco dates are to the lst 
nstant. 
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The overland mail continues to arrive regularly. 
The price for passengers from San Francisco to St. 
Joseph has been reduced to $150. A new telegraph 
station, twenty-five miles further east, being 125 
miles east of Carson Valley, has been opened since 
last accounts. 

The candidates of all three political parties are 
actively engaged in canvassing the State. Between 
the Republicans and the Union Democrats, only local 
issues exist, while the Breckenridge Democrats, 
while professing love to the Union, claim that the 
prosecution of the war renders the preservation of 
the Union hopeless. 

A fire at Da Porta, Necora county, on the 27th 
ult., destroyed almost the entire business portion of 
the town. 


OrEcon.—Advices from Oregon were to the 23d ult. 

No satisfactory adjustment had been effected with 
the Nezpercés Indians, upwards of 300 of whom were 
present at the Council at Lapway. These Indians 
appeared indisposed to accept the annuity, some of 
them declining the presents offered them, and a 
large number even refusing the beef offered by the 
agent, bringing their own cattle and slaughtering 
them in front of the agency. Trouble is also antici- 
pated with the Snake Indians on Solomon river. 


Arizona.—The Apaches had attacted Fort Buchan- 
an, taken four prisoners, and carried off seventy-five 
mules belonging to the government. 


New Mexico.—Great excitement exists in New 
Mexico, in consequence of threats by Texans to 
capture the U. 8. forts in that territory. About 700 
Texans had assembled at Fort Bliss, with several 
pieces of artillery, and their pickets are within ten 
miles of Fort Fillmore, where thirteen companies of 
U. S. soldiers are stationed. One thousand soldiers 
returning to the States had been ordered to return 
to New Mexico. Two loyal volunteer regiments have 
been raised, and two more are forming, for the pro- 
tection of the country against Indians and other in- 
vaders. 


Domestic.—All the bills passed by both Honses of 
Congress were signed by, the President, among them 
being the Confiscation bill. The bill to increase the 
pay of the army and navy finally became a law in 
such a shape as to increase the pay only $2 per 
month, instead of $4. 


Incomes of $800 are not subject to the Direct tax, 
as stated last week. It is the excess over $800 that 
is taxed. 


A. W. Randall has been appointed Minister to 
Rome, in place of Rufus King, resigned to take com- 
command of the Wisconsin brigade. 


Senators Baker, of Oregon, and Lane, of Kansas, 
have both declined the appointment tendered them, 
as Brigadier Generals, and they will accordingly re- 
tain their seats in Congress. 


Hamilton R. Gamble, the new Governor of Missouri, 
has ordered an election to be held on the 4th of the 
Eleventh month, for Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary of State and members of the Legislature, 
and for submitting the action of the recent State 
Convention to a vote by the people. 


In forty counties in Kentucky, only three seces- 
sionists have been elected to the State Legislature. 
Three-fourths of each House will be Unionists. 


In the State Convention of Western Virginia, 
resolutions have been offered and referred to a 
committee, proposing a division of the State; the 
question of said division to be submitted to a vote 
of the people on the 4th of 10th month next. The 
same commmittee is also instructed to prepare and 
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report a Constitution for the proposed new State, for 
adoption or rejection by papular vote. 

C. J. Faulkner, late United States Minister to 
France, has been arrested at Washington. He is 
said to hold a commission as Brigadier General in 
the rebel army. 

C. H. Tyler, formerly a captain in the U. 8. army, 
now a lieutenant colonel in that of the rebels, has 
been arrested at Cincinnati. 

The President has issued a Proclamation, appoint- 
ing the 26th of the Ninth month as a national 
fast-day. 

Secretary Chase has succeeded in making arrange- 
ments for meeting the expenditures of the govern- 
ment, which, it is believed, will place in his hands 
the funds required, without disturbing the operations 
of the banks of the commercial cities on the Atlantic 
or in the West. 

A 8. Bigelow, and A. H. Potter, ship owners, of 
New Bedford, were recently arrested and held to bail 
in $10,000, on the charge of having fitted out the 
ship Brutus as a slaver. John Jones, the alleged 
mate of the slaver Mary Frances, has also been 
arrested at Boston. = 

At the request of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
U. 8. marshals of New York, eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Maine have been 
ordered to meet this week in New York, for the 
purpose of consultation and the adoption of such 
measures as may be deemed most etfectual for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. 

The Presbytery of South Alabama has severed its 
connection with the U. S. General Assembly and has 
recommended a meeting of a Confederate States’ 
Assembly at Memphis, Tennessee, on the 4th of 12th 
month next. 

Prince Napoleon has returned to New York having 
proceeded no further South than Manasses, declining 
the invitation of the rebels to visit Richmond, 

Secretary Cameron has sent to Gen. Butler a leiter 
of inst ruction in regard to fugitive slaves, the sub- 
stance of which is as follows :—To consider all such 
as have been slaves of rebels as confiscated, accord- 
ing to the recent act of Congress; and to retain 
such as appear to belong to loyal citizens until 
further instructions are given, keeping a record of 
their services and the cost of their maintenance ; to 
permit no interference with them by the soldiers, 


and to report, twice a month, to the Department in 
relation to them. 
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Military Affairs,—The official returns of the losses 
of our forces at the battle of Bull’s Run shows a loss 
of 481 killed, 1011 wounded, and 1216 missing. 

The town of Hampton, Va., has been burned by 
the rebels. On the 2d inst., General Magruder left 
Yorktown with 7000 men and eight cannon, and ad- 
vanced to Hampton, which place they reached at 
noon of the 7th. About midnight, Magruder with 
500 men, entered the town, and, giving the in- 
habitants remaining there only fifteen minutes 
to leave, set fire to the buildings. The fire raged 
furiously, and most of the houses being built of wood, 
only seven or eight, out of the five hundred constitu- 
ting the village, escaped the conflagration.. Towards 
morning, the rebels withdrew, carrying with them 
such of the inhabitants, black and white, as they 
were able to seize, to be pressed into the rebel army. 
An attempt was made by a company of the rebels to 
cross the bridge to Fortress Monroe, but they were 
repulsed by some U. 8. soldiers who had been placed 
to guard it. The object of the destruction of the 
town is supposed to he to prevent it from being used 
by Gen. Butler as winter quarters for his troops. 
The latest accounts state that none of the rebel troops 
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are now at Hampton. Their encampment is three 
miles beyond New Market bridge, a considerable 
force being also encamped about eight miles above 
Newport News. Several regiments have also been 
sent to different places along the Potomac, and are 
erecting batteries at the mouth of Acquia Creek and 
at Matthias Point, which will give them command of 
the navigation of that river. 

Gen. Stone has been assigned a separate command 
at the Point of Rocks. 

Accounts from Fort Pickens to the 29th ult., state 
that the health of the garrison continued good. The 
rebels continued to strengthen their fortifications. 

Several skirmishes of little importance have oc- 
curred at various points during the past week be- 
tween small bodies of the rebel and Federal troops. 
A battle was fought, on the 6th, at Dug Springs, in 
the 8. W. of Missouri, between the Federal forces, 
under Gen. Lyon, and the rebel troops under 
McCullough. The latter were defeated with the loss 
of 40 killed and 44 wounded, besides 80 stands of 
arms and a number of horses and wagons. Gen. 
Lyon afterwards retired to Springfield and was pre- 
paring for a vigorous defence, being in constant ex- 
pectation of an attack. In this battle, a company of 
U. 8S. cavalry, 270 in number, charged on the in- 
fantry of the rebels, 4000 strong, cut their way 
through them and returned with the loss of only five 
of their number. ~ : 

Gen. Fremont is making active preparations for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war in Missouri and it is 
hoped that the loyal inhabitants of the place will 
shortly enjoy a security to which they have of late 
been strangers. 

A number of vessels which had been taken by 
privateers have been recaptured and brought into 
northern ports. Several privateers have also been 
captured; but it is evident that the blockade of the 
Southern ports is far from complete. A number of 
merchant vessels taken by the privateers still remain 
in their hands or have been destroyed, and the com- 
munication of the rebels with Maryland and between 
different points on the coast is still maintained. To 
insure a more effectual blockade, a large number of 
vessels, generally of light draft, have been purchased 
by the government, and will be fitted out as speedily 
as possible. 

The celebrated Italian Gen. Garibaldi has offered 
his services to our government, which have been 
accepted. Many other distinguished European 
Officers, particularly of England and France, have 
also tendered their services forthe war. 


Later.—A severe battle has been fought in Mis- 
souri between 8,000 Federal troops, commanded by 
Generals Lyon and Siegel, and those of the rebels, 
numbering 23,000, under Generals Price and McCul- 
lough. Gen. Lyon left Springfield early on the 
morning of the 10th inst., and, reaching Davis’ 
creek, about four miles south-west of Springfield, 
where the rebels were encamped, at a little after six 
o’clock, immediately attacked them. After a san- 
guinary conflict the rebels retreated, closely followed 
by the Federal troops to their envampment. In the 
afternoon, Gen. Lyon, while at tie head of his 
column and cheering his men on to victory, was 
struck by a ball and killed instantly. Gen. Siegel 
then took the command, and continued the pursuit 
until nightfall. On the following morning, General 
Siegel returned to Springfield, and afterwards fell 
back on Rolla to await reinforcements, 

Both of the rebel Generals were killed, and a great 
number of their men. Many were taken prisoners, 
and their tents and baggage waggons destroyed. 


The loss of the loyal forces was 800 killed and 
wounded. 





